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GRASS. 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 

**Tf God so clothe the griss, which is to-day in the 
field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven ; how 
much more will He clothe you, O ye of little 

faith '—LoKke xii. 28, 

We are told that “the invisible things of 
God, from the beginning of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made.” From the very first, a 
spiritual significance was embodied in the 
»hysical forms and pregesses of the universe. 
Scie as a whole was meant to be for man 
the vesture of the spiritual world. There are 
close natural affinities between the things 
that we see around us and the mysteries of 
our own life and of God’s relations to us. 
Our familiarity with these things, as objects 
of use and profit in daily life, may hide their 
higher meaning and importance from our 
view ; the blinding effects of sin may so veil 
them that they may suggest nothing to our 
minds; but they are nevertheless, by a ne- 
cessity of their nature, continually testifying 
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to us of the unseen world; and he who studies 
them aright will be delighted to find in them 
pictures of heavenly truth, shadows and re- 
flections of eternal realities. Our Saviour’s 
parables lifted the veil from the face of na- 
ture, revealed to us the exact relationship be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual world, 
and connected the things of sense with the 
things of faith, from which sin had divorced 
them. And the analogies in what we usually 
call Christ’s figurative language are not really 
metaphorical, but exhibit the perfect insight 
of our Saviour’s mind into the purposes and 
ends of that material world which was created 
by Himself and for Himself, as a magnificent 
diagram to illustrate His spiritual lessons, and 
show forth His glory. 

No natural object gathers around it so 
many scriptural associations, and suggests so 
many spiritual analogies, as the grass of the 
field. The wailing sibylline voice, borne on 
every breeze, has never ceased to echo over 
the earth, “ All flesh is grass.” This burden 


-|of Nature’s prophecy is true literally as well 


as metaphorically. It is one example among 
innumerable others of what has been often 
observed, that the poet is the real philosopher, 
and the truest language necessarily what we 
call figurative. The lesson which the perisha- 
ble form of the grass teaches, is rendered 
more impressive still by the enduring part 
which its structure performs in the economy 
of nature. It is the first organized agency 
that extracts, by its living energies, nutritious 
particles from the hard inorganic soil. In its 
tissues the dust of the earth first becomes 
vital. Day and night, season after season, it 
is unceasingly purveying for the wants of the 
animal kingdom, gathering the materials of 
nourishment and strength from the air and 
earth, reducing the impalpable and evanes- 
cent forces of light, heat, and moisture, into 
solid and enduring forms, which can be eaten 
and transformed into complicated organisms 
and vital powers. Man cannot live upon 
grass, properly so called. He cannot derive 
a direct subsistence from it. Theexperiment 
was once made in notable circumstances, but 
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it turned out a deplorable failure. During 
the disastrous campaign of Napoleon’s army 
in Russia, the soldiers, in the absence of all 
other food, were obliged to boil and eat the 
common grass of the field, which they dug out 
from beneath its covering of snow and ice: 
and in every case where this wretched food 
wus partaken of in sufficient quantity to allay 
the intolerable cravings of hunger, delirium 
and racking pains were the results. But, 
though grass eaten directly would prove in- 
jurious to man, inasmuch as his digestive or- 
gans are not adapted for its assimilation, it 
forms the support of domesticated animals, 
which he rears exclusively for their use as 
human food. The materials of his structure 
are first derived from the air, earth, and 
water, by means of grass; they are still fur- 
ther organized and prepared by the agency of 
graminivorous animals; and they reach him 
at last in a proper condition for his nourish- 
ment in the shape of animal food. The grass 
of the field is thus indirectly, but most truly, 
man’s stay and support. 

But there is a way in which even directly 
grass forms human food. The stem and 
blades, and other inferior parts of the vegeta- 
tion, are intended for the support of the infe- 
rior animals: but the fruitful ear, the more 
highly-organized seed, the crown and con- 
summation of the plant, the “flower of 
grass,” into which its vital powers and nour- 
ishing qualities are drawn up and concentra- 
ted, is reserved for food toman. We must 
not forget that the various kinds of cereal 
grain—such as corn, wheat, rice,-and maize 
—are the produce of true grasses; and that, 
while the straw and fodder are given to the 
beasts of the field, the nobler structure of man 
is maintained by the nobler part of the grass, 
which extracts virtue out of the sunshine and 
dew, and out of the intangible forces which 
play beneath the varied skies of summer and 
autumn, and presents it in the simple form 
and peculiar mode of combination which is 
essential to healthy nutrition, to glow within 
our veins and animate our nerves. How 
strange to think that the most highly organ- 
ized of the inhabitants of the earth, created 
in the image of God, should thus depend tor 
his subsistence directly and indirectly upon 
the lowest and simplest of all herbs! He is 
not nourished, as we should antecedently ex- 
pect, by the palm-tree, or the fruit-tree, or by 
plants which bear some relation in size, grand- 
eur of form, and complexity of structure, to 
himself—but by the humble grass of the field, 
the first vegetable which clothes the naked 
bosom the earth. The two extremes of 
creation re thus, as it were, brought together, 
forminggfyremarkable contrast to each other, 
and ye rly proving the wonderful system 
of relations which unites together all parts of 
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the universe—the highest with the lowest, the 
mightiest with the most minute. Reflections 
like these give a new and striking significance 
to the words of the apostle, showing them to 
be not merely figuratively, but also literally 
true—figuratively, because literally true— 
“ All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of grass.” All flesh fades like 
the bright green evanescent blades of grass, 
from which all flesh is formed ; all the glory 
of man vanishes like “ the flower of the grass,” 
out of which that glory sprang. 

One of the most beautiful parables of our 
Saviour is that in which He teaches the lesson 
of human dependence upon Divine care: “ If 
God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the 
field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how 
much more will He clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?’ Nature in summer impresses this 
parable upon our minds. The lesson of Jesus 
is illustrated and enforced by the silent but 
eloquent beauty of the May fields. An emerald 
rainbow of mercy is then around the warm, 
quickened bosom of the earth, assuring us 
that He who clothes the naked soil will clothe 
us too. Nay, we see the very process by 
which the Divine covenant is being fulfilled 
going on day after day under our eyes. We 
see the flax extracting from the earth the ma- 
terials of those fibres which are to be woven 
into garments for us. We see in our pasture- 
lands the sheep converting, by some mysteri- 
ous vital action, the grass which they eat into 
snowy fleeces to keep our bodies warm. Our 
food and raiment come from thesame humble 
source; and the grass may, therefore, well be 
employed to teach us our frailty and depend- 
ence upon God for our temporal blessings. 
We know that. the same law which regulates 
and limits the supply of our food from the 
grass, also regulates and limits the supply of 
our raiment from the grass. We are apt to 
think that, by aid of our vast mechanical ap- 
pliances, we can produce the materials of 
clothing in unlimited quantity, but the slight- 
est reflection will convince us of the fallacy 
of this idea. Wool and flax are in reality as 
difficult to produce as corn; nay, more 80; 
for, while they are equally subject to the 
vicissitudes of the seasons—to blights, and 
storms, and diseases—they cannot, like the 
corn, be produced in every country, being 
confined to certain regions and peculiar cli- 
mates. The annual stock of clothing materi- 
als, likethe annual supply of food, is sufficient 
only for the annual consumption of the human 
race; so that, year after year, we have to 
work for our raiment as we have to work for 
our meat. We can no more accumulate and 
lay up in store our wool and flax than we can 
accumulate and lay up in store our corn. 
Unless immediately used, the moth will cor- 
rupt the one, as the mildew will destroy the 
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other. And in all this we have a most con- 
vincing proof of the beautiful harmony that 
exists between the moral and the physical 
laws of the universe. He who “causeth the 
grass to grow for the cattle,” and by this 
agency brings food and raiment out of. the 
earth for man, has commanded us to “ take 
no thought for the morrow.” And the limita- 
tions which He has imposed upon the produc- 
tion and preservation of our food and cloth- 
ing, the only true riches of the world, teach 
us most impressively that “ by taking ever so 
much thought we cannot make ourselves inde- 
pendent.” We are brought back from all our 
vain efforts and covetous desires after an in- 
exhaustible store of life’s necessaries, from the 
faithless faint-heartedness which is too often 
the principal motive in the pursuit “ef the 
phantom independence,” to a simple, child- 
like trust in Him who hath promised to feed 
and clothe us as He feeds and clothes the 
grass of the field. 
(To be continued.) 
NOT ASHAMED OF THE KING. 

When courtiers come down into the coun- 
try, the common home-bred people possibly 
think their habits strange; but they care not 
for that. “ It is the fashion at Court.” What 
need, then, have the godly to be so tender- 
foreheaded, to be put out of countenance be- 
cause the world looks on holiness as a singu- 
larity? It is the only fashion in the highest 
Court—yea, of the King of Kings himself.— 
Salter. 


CAPERNAUM, KA-PER'-NA-UM, field of 
repentance.—This city is most probably to be 
looked for on the N. W. shore of the Sea of 


Galilee. Extensive ruins have been lately 
found in the neighborhood of a fine fountain 
in a small plain near the lake shore. 


Important advantages enjoyed by Capernaum. 
Matt. iv. 13. Christ dwelt there, having left 
Nazareth. Capernaum “ was 
his own city.” Matt. ix. 1. 
iv. 17. Christ began to preach here. 
ix. 10-18. Christ afterward preached 
and taught here frequently. 
Also Mark ix. 33-50, and 
perhaps as in Matt. xv. 1- 
20, and John vi. 22-71. 
viii. 5. Servant healed of palsy here, 
Luke vii. 2. 
viii. 15. Peter’s wife’s mother healed, 
Luke iv. 39. 
viii. 16. Many healed and dispossessed 
of devils, Luke iv. 40. 

ix. 2. The sick of the palsy lying on a 
bed. 

ix. 9. Calls Matthew to follow him 
from this place, opening new 
sympathies between himself 
and the friends of Matthew. 
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Matt. ix. 20. Heals the woman with the 
issue of blood in the streets 
of Capernaum. 

xvii. 24. The miracle of the tribute- 

money performed bere, or on 
the shore immediately in the 
neighborhood. 

Mark i. 21. He teaches in the synagogue with 
authority, they themselves be- 
ing witnesses. 

i. 25. He casts out the unclean spirit, 
under very peculiar circum- 
stances and declarations on the 
part of the unclean spirit, Luke 
Iv. 34. 

He teaches with a special power 

which astonishes all. 

The works in Capernaum were 

proverbial even in Nazareth. 

Many devils openly proclaim 

him as they submit. 

Jairus’s daughter raised to life 

here, Mark v. 22; Matt. ix. 18. 
John ii. 12. His mother, brethren and dis- 
ciples, all for a time, stayed in 
this city. They had fine oppor- 
tunities to learn of him through 

them. 

iv. 46. The nobleman’s son healed here 
while Jesus was at Cana. 

It was after all, and in view of all, these 
advantages that our Saviour pronounced the 
woes recorded in Matt. xi. 23 and Luke x. 15. 

Capernaum, though mentioned sixteen times 
in Scriptures, has disappeared so thoroughly 
that not even history or tradition can help in 
locating it, although it was probably on the 
shore, near where the name indicates the an- 
cient site, but even this much is disputed. 
Lesson :—Splendid advantages may be fol- 
lowed by complete destruction.—T. Guide. 


“ 


Luke iv. 32. 


“ 


iv. 23. 


“ 


iv. 41. 


“ viii. 41. 


“ec 


BLESSEDNESS OF HOLY LIVING. 


Great is the blessedness of that life which 
is hid with Christ in God. We therefore 
earnestly covet that every one may be willing 
patiently to submit to the turning of the 
Lord’s hand upon him. Then shall we be 
brought to experience, as we follow on to 
know the Lord, that Christ is indeed our light 
and our life; that according to his own decla- 
ration, He is the bread that came down from 
heaven, and if a man eat of this bread he 
shall live forever ;—words of consolation to 
the hungry soul. Thus feeding on Him, the 
living substance, we shall clearly see that all 
the types and ceremonies of a former dispen- 
sation were the shadow of those good things 
which are already come; and we shall truly 
feel that “the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power ;” “not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.”—London Y, M. Advices. 
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PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

The pressing calls on Penn’s attention which 
his approaching departure for America occa- 
sioned, soon drew him into active life. Beside 
royal charters, and provincial laws, and his 
plans for the new city, and municipal regula- 
tions, he had a vast deal of other work to do 
for the infant colony. At length all was 
ready, and he em)barked at Deal on board 
the ship Welcome, in company with about one 
hundred passengers, who were mostly Friends 
from Sussex, and weighed anchor on the first 
of Seventh month, 1682. To trace his move- 
ments thenceforward through the wide-spread 
duties that devolved on him as Governor of 
Pennsylvania, cannot be attempted in a sketch 
like this. He had many difficulties to cope 
with, many wants to provide for, and many 
sacrifices to make. He made these sacrifices 
without hesitation, and met all difficulties 
with energy, perseverance, and patience. These 
circumstances are associated with the early 
history of Pennsylvania; but his feelings on 
leaving his wife and children, and his religious 
aspirations for them and his friends are not 
equally known. It is therefore to them that 


we shall more especially direct our attention. 
William Pern left home with so strong a 
sense of the danger and uncertainty attend- 


ant on the path which lay before him, that 
he made provision for his family as if he was 
never to see them again. On this occasion 
he addressed a long letter to his wife, in which 
he states his view respecting the education of 
their children; whilst to them he speaks of 
their duties in early life as well as in mature 
age. He especially enjoins early devotion to 
God, and earnestness in serving Him on earth, 
adding, “ Love and fear the Lord, keep close 
to meetings, and delight to wait on the Lord 
God of your father and mother among His 
despised people, as we have done. Count it 
peal honor to be members of that society, and 
eirs of that living fellowship which is enjoyed 
among them, and for the experience of which 
your father’s soul blesseth the Lord forever. 
“Next, be obedient to your dear mother, a 
woman whose virtue and good name is an 
honor to you. She hath been exceeded by 
none in her time for her plainness, integrity, 
industry, humanity, virtue, and good under- 
standing—qualifications not usual among 
women of her condition and quality. There- 
fore honor and obey her, my dear children, 
as your mother; and as your father’s love 
and delight. She loved your father with a 
deep and upright love, choosing him before 
all her many suitors. Though she be of a 
delicate constitution and noble spirit, yet she 
descended to the utmost care and tenderness 
for you in your infancy as a mother and as 
a nurse, performing for you the most painful 
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acts of service. I charge you before the Lord 
to honor and obey, love and cherish your 
dear mother.” 

The following extract from the letter to his 
wife shows how highly he appreciated her, 
and that his ideas respecting the training of 
children were far in advance of the age in 
which he lived:— 

“ My dear wife, Remember thou wast the 
love of my youth, and much the joy of my 
life—the most Leloved as well as the most 
worthy of all my earthly comforts; and the 
reason of that love was more thy inward than 
thy outward excellencies, which yet were 
many. God knows and thou knowest I can 
say it was a match of His making; and God’s 
image in us both was the first thing, and the 
most amiable and engaging ornament in our 
eyes. Now] am to leave thee, and that with- 
out knowing whether I shall ever see thee 
more in this world. Take my counsel into 
thy bosom, and let it dwell with thee in my 
stead while thou livest. 

“Firstly —Let the fear of the Lord and 
zeal and love for His glory dwell richly in 
thy heart, and thou wilt watch for good over 
thyself and thy dear children and family. 

“ Secondly.—Be diligent in meetings for 
worship and business; stir up thyself and 
others therein ; it is thy duty and place. Let 
meetings be kept once a day in the family, to 
wait upon the Lord who has given us so much 
time for ourselves. And, my dearest, to make 
thy family matters easy, divide thy time and 
be regular. Grieve not thyself with careless 
servants; rather pay them and let them go, 
if they will not be better by admonition. 

“Thirdly—Cast up thy income, and see 
what it daily amounts to, by which thou may- 
est have it in thy sight to keep within com- 
pass. I beseech thee to live low and spar- 
ingly till my debts are paid; and then enlarge 
as thou seest convenient. Remember thy 
mother’s example, when thy father's public- 
spiritedness had worsted his estate, which is 
my case. I know thou art averse to the 
pomps of the world—a nobility natural to 
thee. I write not as doubtful, but to quicken 
thee for my sake, knowing that God will bless 
thy care. I need not bid thee to be humble, 
for thou art so; nor meek and patient, for it 
is thy natural disposition; but I pray thee 
be oft in retirement with the Lord, and guard 
against encroaching friendships [of the world}; 
keep them at arm’s end. 

Fourthly— And now, my dearest, let me 
commend to thy care my dear children ; 
abundantly beloved by me, as the Lord’s 
blessings, and the sweet pledges of our mutual 
and endeared affection. Above all things, 
endeavor to bring them up in the love of vir- 
tue, and in that holy plain way of it which 
we have lived in, that the world in no part 
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of it get into my family. I had rather they 
were homely than finely bred as to outward 
behaviour; yet I love sweetness mixed with 
gravity, and cheerfulness tempered with so- 
briety. Religion in the heart leads into true 
civility, teaching men and women to be mild 
and courteous in their behaviour. 
“Fifthly—Bring them up in love of one 
another. Tell them it is the charge I left 
behind me, and that is the way to have the 
love and blessing of God to rest upon them. 
Sometimes separate them, but not long; and 
allow them to give and send each other small 
things, to endear one another with. Once 
more I say, tell them how it was my counsel 
that they should be tender and affectionate 
one to another. For their learning be liberal. 
Spare no cost—for by such parsimony all is 
lost that is saved—but let it be useful knowl- 
edge they are taught, such as is consistent 
with truth and godliness. The exercise of in- 
genuity mixed with industry is ,ood for the 
body and mind-too. I recommend the useful 
parts of mathematics, building houses or ships, 
measuring, surveying, dialling, and naviga- 
tion. But agriculture is especially in my eye. 
Rather keep an ingenious person in the house 
to teach them than setid them to schools. Be 


sure to observe their genius, and do not cross 
it; let them not dwell too long on one thing, 
but make an agreeable change before they 


become weary. Let all their diversions have 
some little bodily labor in them.” 

The above letter was dated Worminghurst, 
Ath of Sixth-month, 1682. 

The following is addressed to Margaret Fox 
of Swarthmoor Hall, wife tu his friend George 
Fox, who was then at Enfield near London. 


William Penn to Margaret Foz. 


“Very dearly honored and beloved M. F.— 
In the precious love of God I salute thee, that 
by which He hath made us who were once 
strangers to the Lord and to one another, 
very near and very dear; and most sweet is 
our fellowship. Oh! that the nations knew 
it well! They shall yet know it, and rejoice 
in the salvation that is come to us. 

“Dear Margaret, I am a-going. Remem- 
ber me in the Father’s love, and may God be 
with thee, and bless thee and thine, with His 
temporal and His eternal blessings. This 
day I have had a precious meeting with the 
Friends of this city; many public Friends 
being there. Oh! the dissolving love of 
God! —all tender, meek, and loving. May 
God be with us all forever, staying or going! 
To thee, dear Margaret, and dear Thomas 
Lower and yours, this is my tender farewell 
in the Lord. (I pray Him to) let all things 
be and prosper with me, as mine eye is to be 
of service to the Lord in this thing. Some 
have been unkind, but my soul breathes for 
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them and forgives them; and truly my peace 
flows as a river. Oh! dear Margaret, may 
the Lord be with us, and keep us in our 
several places, and do us good forever. Dear 
George I left yesterday at Enfield, much 
better. My soul loves him beyond [expres- 
sion], and his dear love and care and counsel 
are in my heart. A sweet parting we had. 
So, dear Margaret and dear Thomas Lower, 
let me hear from you, that I may rejoice in 
your love. I have nought else to add but 
my wife’s dear love, who is sweetly consenting 
and satisfied. 

Thy very loving friend and brother, 

“Wm. PENN. 

“London, 14th of 6th mo., 1682.”’ 

“Thy daughter and son Rous are well. 
She and daughter went and came with us to 
and from Enfield. Salute me to dear Leon- 
ard Fell and Robert Withers, and friends 
thereaway.” 

He published three other letters under the 
title of William Penn’s Last Farewell to Eng- 
land. They were dated from on board the 
Welcome, whilst lying in the Downs, 30th of 
Sixth-month, 1682. The first is A Salutation 
to the Faithful; the second, A Reproof to the 
Unfaithful; and the third, A Visitation to the 
Inquiring. All three manifest earnest reli- 
gious feeling, and contain exhortation and 
advice suited to the various states addressed. 
Under the same date, which was the day 
before the Welcome weighed anchor, he also 
wrote to his friend Stephen Crisp. One pas- 
sage of that letter is as follows :— 

“Dear Stephen, We know one another. I 
need not say much to thee; but this I will 
say, that thy parting dwells with me, or rather 
thy love at my parting. How innocent, how 
tender, how like the little child that has no 
guile! The Lord will bless that ground 
(Philadelphia). I have also had a letter from 
thee which comforted me; for many are my 
trials, yet not more than my supplies from 
my Heavenly Father, whose glory I seek. 
And surely, Stephen, there is work enough to 
be done, and room to work in. Surely God 
will come in for a share in this planting-work, 
and that leaven shall leaven the lump in 
time. I do not believe the Lord’s providence 
had run this way towards me, but that He 
has an heavenly end and service in it. So 
with Him I leave all, and myself, and thee, 
and His dear people.” 

Thus committing all to God, and strong 
in faith and hope, the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania bade farewell to his family and friends, 
as the Welcome bore him from the shores of 


his native land. 
(To be continued.) 


Violences are all pillars for truth to rest 
upon.— Wm. Penn. 
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THE USE OF TOBACCO. 
(Continued from puge 38.) 
DISEASES OF TEETH AND JAW-BONE. 

Smoking has long been a popular remedy 
for toothache; the sailor’s quid has a special 
reputation for this purpose. We now refer 
to the case of an unfortunate patient, whose 
application of the remedy in a concentrated 
form set up inflammatory action which de- 
stroyed a large portion of his jaw. Dr. Paget, 
his medical adviser, states that to relieve 
himself from the suffering produced by a 
decayed tooth, he introduced into the hollow 
of it some of the oil of tobacco which had ac- 
cumulated in the stem of his pipe. Violent 
inflammation of the periosteum (the mem- 
brane covering the bone) was set up, ending 
in death of the osseous tissue. Just under 
his left lower jaw the skin was ulcerated, and 
there was a cavity communicating with the 
dead bone. Dr. Paget removed several of 
the teeth, and then, without making any in- 
cision, contrived with a strong forceps to re- 
move several portions of the dead bone repre- 
senting a portion of the base, the angle, and 
a large part above the angle of the left lower 
jaw. 

This case well illustrates a source of danger 
not generally recognized. Foul pipes and 
decayed teeth are very common. Pipe smok- 
ers are frequently disgusted by sucking into 
their mouths a few drops of the highly pun- 
gent and nauseous product of the combustion 
of tobacco. 

The following testimonial of a very dis- 
tinguished hygienist can doubtless be con- 
firmed by thousands of tobacco smokers : 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Dio Lewis: 

‘* Lexineton, May 13th, 1867. 

“In my own mouth I have the most unmis- 
takable proof of the mischievous influence of to- 
bacco smoke, having while I was in college been 
a great smoker, and spoiled two teeth above and 
two: below ; parts that were directly affected by 
inhalation of the smoke.” 

In addition to its effects upon the teeth, 
the tip of the tongue which also receives the 
deleterious fluid, is often blistered by it. 

There is good reason for the belief that 
many cases of disease of the jaw-bone, whose 
causes have been obscure, were the result of 
poisoning of the teeth by this liquid, and the 
possibility of this, as a source of disease, 
should be constantly borne in mind. 

The manner in which this destruction of 
the teeth is effected is by the Nicotine con- 
tained in the smoke and in the tobacco itself 
being absorbed by the saliva and by the par- 
ticles of food remaining in the mouth after 
eating; it is thus brought in direct contact 
with the teeth, destroying the enamel first, 
and afterwards rotting their whole structure. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that a con- 


siderable portion of the services now required 
of dentists in this and other countries, which 
have enormously increased of late years, is 
derived from the tooth-rotting effects of to- 
bacco smoking and chewing. 

The peculiarly disgusting odor of the 
breath of every smoker and chewer, for a 
long time after the practice, is positive 
proof of the retention in the mouth of the 
poisonous essence to which the teeth-destroy- 
ing effects are attributable. The same efflu- 
vium is also carried into the lungs by in- 
halation, thus showing how the general influ- 
ences hereafter described are produced. 

Another popular idea of the value of to- 
bacco which has largely promoted its use, is 
its supposed property of preventing malarious 
and other fevers. There has never been 
offered any scientifically based reason for 
this opinion, though it has largely prevailed 
among smokers, &c. The following state- 
ment given by an experienced physician, Dr. 
Samuel E. Wills, most decidedly demonstrates 
the absurdity of this notion. 

‘*Cxciuton, MaryLanp, Sep. 23d, 1867. 
“ To the Editors of the Med, and Surg. Reporter : 

“In reply to Dr. W.S. King’s inquiry in 
the Reporter of the 14th inst., relative to the 
prophylactic virtues of tobacco in malarious 
fevers, I beg leave to say,—my observations 
for the last twenty-five years as a practitioner 
of medicine, part of the time in the Chicka- 
hominy region of Virginia, and the last 
twenty years on the Eastern shore of Mary- 
land, do not corroborate the theory that to- 
bacco possesses any such property. Habitual 
chewers and smokers, both women and men, 
have been as frequently numbered among my 
intermittent cases as those who never use to- 
bacco.” 

In further confirmation of this view, Dr. 
John Wright, of Clinton, Illinois, writes that 
with good opportunities of observation, he 
has never seen a single case where he thought 
tobacco acted as a prophylactic in malarious 
diseases. He thinks that, if it had any such 
claims, they would have been put forward by 
those who are seeking excuses to justify them 
in the use of this filthy weed. 

Furthermore, he says that even if it should 
be proven to be a prophylactic, he would 
rather have the ague than use it, especially 
while we have such a reliable prophylactic 
as quinine is known to be, when properly 
used. 

James M. Clairborne, M. D., of Stewarts- 
ville, Indiana, in a letter to the same medical 
Journal, dated November 8th, 1867, writes 
to the same effect as follows : 

“As my practice is principally in the 
malarial region of the Wabash and Black 
rivers, [ have good opportunities for observ- 
ing the prophylactic effects of medicines, &c., 
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and I have utterly failed to observe any 
prophylactic properties of Tobacco in mala- 
rial diseases; but, on the other hand, see 
numerous cases of malarial disease in persons 
who are habitual users of the ‘filthy weed.’ 
And like Dr. Wright, of Illinois, in view of 
the prophylactic property of Quinia in this 
disease, I consider the habitual and exces- 
sive use of tobacco the greater affliction of 
the two.” 
POISONING BY TOBACCO JUICE. 

Dr. M. A. Marchant relates the following 
ease: A smoker, in drawing air strongly 
through an obstructed pipe, in order to make 
it more permeable, took into his mouth and 
involuntarily swallowed a dislodged plug of 
inspissated tobacco juice. In a short time 
his head became heavy, his thoughts con- 
fused, his speech indistinct, he had noises in 
the ears, a disagreeable feeling in the epigas- 
trium (pit of the stomach), and dryness of 
the throat. 

Believing that the open air would remove 
these feelings, the patient went out; but the 
headache and giddiness increased, and he at 
last fell down insensible, in which condition 
he was, after some time, found by a passenger 
and carried into the house. Copious and re- 
peated vomiting then set in ; consciousness re- 
turned, but the patient fell into a restless, 
somnolent state. He had severe headache, 
malaise, and faintness, during the whole of 
the next day. The spontaneous recovery 
may be attributed either to the small amount 
of nicotine contained in the plug, or to the 
imperfect absorption of the poison contained 
in the hardened plug. 

PARALYSIS. 

That affections of the nervous system have 
enormously increased in other countries, as 
well as in this, especially in France, there is 
positive evidence ; and this increase is found 
to be in men, almost entirely made up of 
eases of progressive paralysis (now forming 
more than 60 per cent. of the total in France), 
and whenever, in the asylums, the history of 
such cases has been investigated, their depen- 
dence on the abuse of tobacco has been ren- 
dered obvious. In 1856, a committee from 
the Queen’s College of Physicians in London, 
in a report on the cause of death by apoplexy, 
within the city, stated that the bills of mor- 
tality from this disease were very large, and 
that seven to nine cases of paralysis and apo- 
plexy were caused by the use of tobacco; of 
this number more than one-half were caused 
by snuffing. In confirmation of this is the 
rarity with which this form of the disease is 

et with in female lunatics. 

Mr. Jolly’s investigations have induced 
him to come to the conclusion that this abuse 
of tobacco is far more operative in the in- 
duction of this form of paralysis than is the 
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abuse of alcohol. Among other facts tending 
to prove this, he adduces this one: in certain 
provinces in France—as Saintaigne, Limou- 
sin, Bretagne, &c., in which there is but little 
smoking, and an enormous consumption of 
brandy, progressive paralysis is well nigh un- 
known. 

Another effect of the protracted use of to- 
bacco, either by smoking, chewing or snuff 
ing, is the impairment of the sensibilities of 
the nerves of sense, with which the smoke, or 
the tobacco itself, comes in immediate con- 
tact. These are the senses of taste and smell, 
the sense of sight having already been shown 
to be often seriously impaired by it. When 
snuff is first drawn into the nostrils, it excites 
violent sneezing and copious discharges of 
mucus, which continues a considerable time, 
but when it has been practised so long that 
these results are diminished, then it is almost 
invariably certain that the delicate sensibility 
of the olfactory nerve is greatly impaired, 
and often destroyed; and thus, one of the 
protective powers furnished by nature against 
injurious odors is totally lost, rendering many 
external influences inappreciable and dan- 
gerous, 

The same remark is applicable to the sense 
of taste, from the practice of smoking and 
chewing rendering the gustatory nerve in- 
sensible. 

In a person of good constitution, the sus- 
pension of the habit may restore these senses, 
as has often been noticed; but when con- 
tinued, it is very plain that the risk of injury 
to the health from external sources is greatly 
increased, as these senses act as sentinels, 
guarding against the approach of inimical 
influences. 

Dr. Cullen, one of the most able and dis- 
tinguished physicians of Great Britain dur- 
ing the 18th century, mentions the case of a 
lady who had been accustomed for more than 
twenty years to take snuff at all times of the 
day; she found, at length, that indulging 
much in the use of it took away her appetite, 
and in process of time that a single pinch 
taken any time before dinner, palled her ap- 
petite for that meal. But when she abstained 
from the use of it, her appetite returned. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that were 
all snuff takers willing to state their experi- 
ence in this respect, immense numbers of 
similar character would be found to exist, 
and from excess of smoking, this and other 
effects referred to would doubtless be discov- 
ered. 

One of the many temptations for indul- 
gence in tobacco smoking is the opinion ex- 
pressed by some professional men that the 
moderate use of it after meals tends to pro- 
mote digestion. The reason given for this is 
that it excites a large flow of saliva, and 
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thereby sympathetically increases the secre- 
tion of gastric juice. Admitting this to be 
true for argument sake, the idea is insufficient 
to justify indulgence in the habit, for the 
following reasons: First, because of the ul- 
timate dangers threatened by it, and second, 
because there are many other equally good 
promoters of digestion, which may be em- 
ployed with perfect safety, and without any 
evil influences upon either the physical or 
mental powers. Third, a still more potent 
objection is one heretofore mentioned, viz. : 
that its frequent practice, which is an almost 
certain result, is very apt to produce dyspepsia 
of the most serious character, besides the 
numerous other evils heretofore, and here- 
after to be, described. 

Another serious disorder has also been 
noticed, as derived from the practice of smok- 
ing, viz.: Deafness. M. Triquet states,* that, 
in both smokers and drinkers, an insidious 
and obstinate form of Otitis (inflammation of 
the ear) frequently becomes developed. 

There is a kind of numbness or torpor of 
the ear, with a sense of cold, but rarely any 
ey and no wax in the orifice. Frequently 

oth ears are affected, but one has always 
commenced being so before, and is more deaf 
than the other. The deafness, without being 
very troublesome at first, rapidly increases. 
Noises in the ears almost always exist at an 
early period, and it is of importance to notice 
that they assume a hissing sound, eventuating 
in a paralytic condition of the auditory nerve, 
whereby the sense of hearing is more or less 
impaired and often permanently lost. Those 
patients alone are susceptible of eure who con- 
sent t> leave off the bad habit which produces 
the derangement. 

Numerous other instances might be quoted, 
illustrative of the injurious and often fatal 
properties, but the preceding facts demon- 
strate sufficiently the poisonous influence of 
tobacco upon the physical functions, and the 
published cases are but a small fraction of | 
what must have occurred; it is therefore 
very plain that the sufferers from the indul- 
gence in the pernicious practice of tobacco 
chewing and smoking, are far more numerous 
than is known to the public, and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that many lives are 
lost thereby, which are attributed either to 
other and erroneous causes, or included under 
the common verdict “the visitation of Provi- 
dence,” inasmuch as no organic lesions are 


discoverable. 
(To be concluded.) 





Past deliverances do not secure us from fu- 
ture trials: but they should strengthen our 
confidence and reliance on God.—Exchange. 





* Annales 4’Oculistique. 


Amer. Jour. Med. Sci- 
ence, Oct. 1865. 





















Doing while we are undoing is good for 
nothing.— Wm. Penn. 
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Soctat InreRcourse.—The enjoyment of 
this present life is greatly augmented by the 
merciful wisdom of God in creating us social 
beings. The sweet eapability of discourse, the 
power of interchanging thought, comparing 
sentiment, and asking and imparting informa- 
tion, cannot be held and wielded without re- 
sponsibility. All our powers are derived 
from our Creator—for their exercise we are 
to him accountable, and both gratitude and 
duty dictate that they should ever tend to his 
glory. Social discourse may be and is misera- 
bly abused. It degenerates, with those who 
trifle away time and fail to cultivate their 
minds and hearts, into mere Babel voices, 
repulsive to pure and elevated souls. And 
yet it ranks high among the best privileges 
of life, and by none is it more appreciated 
than by the Christian. It has the approval, 
too, of him who conferred the power. “Then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another, and the Lord hearkened and heard 
it.” For its regulation his dignified and in- 
spired servant Paul has given us this pre- 
cept:—‘“ Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt.” We are instructed 
that it should be exempt from foolish jesting, 
and, in all holiness, such as becometh the 
gospel of Christ. The song of Moses and of 
the Lamb indicate the theme of discourse 
among redeemed spirits, and Milton beauti- 
fully depicts the unfallen angels, retired 
apart, in sweet discourse. And although it 
be not possible to keep our spirits ever to 
such height as this, we may, at least, place a 
guard at the door of our lips, that our words 
may be to the use of edifying, or at least, and 
at our weakest moments, we may be preserved 
from causing others to offend. 

It is interesting to see assembled groups of 
intelligent, earnest youth, elate with the vigor 
and delight of mental and physical freshness. 
Upon the exuberance of their intercourse we 
would wish to place no restraint save such as 
duty imposes. But we would fain persuade 
them to seek, in all their companionship, en- 
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joyments serene, elevating, intellectual, spirit- 
ual, uncloying; such as would afford retro- 
spective peace, should sudden inroads be made 
by death upon Friendship’s circle, and mem- 
ory be brought to dwell upon the mutual in- 
fluences exerted during their final interview. 

Is there not a snare in the frequent intro- 
duction into social parties of games presenting 
at least the appearance of evil, and which are 
pursued with mental intensity, and occupy a 
large amount of precious time, without de- 
veloping one fact in science, or one moral 
thought? The mind is kept active during 
such pursuits, but does it receive any upward 
impulse? This question is addressed only to 
the thoughtful and the candid. Of such it is 
not unreasonable to expect a calm, persistent 
effort to improve and elevate the tone of so- 
ciety. From what wells of pure delight our 
youth might drink! Their gentle voices, 
blameless as the warbling of the birds, would 
be replete with the higher gifts by which man 
is distinguished, but which too often would 
appear to have been bestowed in vain. 

These lines are not written with austere in- 
tent. “Cheerfulness is an acceptable hymn 
to the Deity,” and we rejoice to see the youth 
rejoicing. But let not their coming together 
be for mere amusement, and the time and the 
opportunity for mental attrition be completely 
wasted. Let all scandal, all detraction of the 
absent, all caricature, mimicry and _tale- 
bearing be absolutely excluded. These be- 
come not the lips which were formed for kind- 
ness and gentleness, and of which hope is en- 
tertained that they may yet learn to speak 
the praises of Redeeming Love. 

Love to the Supreme Author of all our 
mercies is never out of place, and his dutiful 
subjects never ignore it. The lesson, “ Men 
ought always to pray and not to faint,” is 
appropriate, wherever it is proper for a Chris- 
tian to go. In the cheerful social circle it is 
possible and profitable to maintain a prayer- 
ful desire to be preserved within innocent 
bounds, to be kept from any deviations from 
what is purely right. And thus in the stead- 
fast exercise of a righteous endeavor “to do 
nothing against the truth,” a safe and salu- 
tary example will be more productive of good 
to others than many words of wisdom unsus- 
tained by a consistent life. And a continual 
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avoidance of evil is a progress towards holi- 
ness. “The highway of the upright is to de- 
part from evil:—he that keepeth his way pre- 
serveth his soul.” 


——_—_—>-- ~~ 


Onto YEARLY MeertNe convened for the 
transaction of its business on Second-day, the 
7th inst., at the little village of Damascus, 
between which and Mount Pleasant its an- 
nual sittings alternate. The Meeting of Min- 
isters und Elders on Seventh-day, the 5th inst., 
was attended by about 100 Friends, 15 of 
whom were visitors, and was a lively, solid 
sitting. That afternoon the Meeting for 
Sufferings was held. On First-day several 
thousands of people assembled, including 
those of various denominations. Both in the 
morning and afternoon three large meetings 
for worship were held, occupying the two 
meeting-houses belonging to Friends, and the 
Methodist house, which was kindly offered 
for the occasion. Our several correspondents 
(for whose letters grateful acknowledgments 
are due) unite in the testimony that they 
were seasons of solemnity and profit, long to 
be remembered. In the evening of that day 
an appointed meeting was held at Salem, and 
for the accommodation of the large gathering 
the Presbyterian house of worship was kind- 
ly placed at the disposal of Friends. Notwith- 
standing the accommodations seemed soample, 
there were a large number who could not get 
in; but the weather prevented out-door meet- 
ings. A Friend upon whose discernment re- 
liance is placed, writes : 

“The meetings were very orderly, and the 
gospel was preached with power, I believe, by 


a number. I was well satisfied with the meet- 
ings at which I was present.” 


The Yearly Meeting opened its session 
with rather larger than average attendance. 
The following Ministers from other Yearly 
Meetings were present with credentials. From 
N. England Y. M., Phebe R. Gifford. From 
N. York Y. M., Elizabeth L. Comstock, 
Mary B. Jones. From Baltimore Y. M., 
John Scott. From Indiana Y. M., Amos 
Bond, Daniel Hill, John Miles. From West- 
ern Y. M., David J. McMillan. 

Isaac Gifford and Francis T. King, both 
elders, were also duly accredited by their 
respective meetings. 

Acceptable epistles were received from 
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London and Dublin, and from all those 
Yearly Meetings in America which seek to 
labor harmoniously together for the honor of 
Truth. 

An accredited committee of Adrian Quar- 
terly Meeting, (Michigan,) was present, 
for the purpose of conferring with Ohio 
Friends respecting the merging of that Quar- 
ter into this Yearly Meeting. The geo- 
graphical fitness of such arrangement will be 
seen by a glance at the map. Adrian is at 
present attached to New York, but the in- 
creased facilities of travel in Ohio seem to 
invite the proposed change,—a large ma- 
jority of Michigan Friends having been pre- 
cluded from attending the annual gatherings 
of their own Yearly Meeting, which is 800 
miles distant from them,—(double the dis- 
tance from Ohio.) The relative cost of attend- 
ing the two Yearly Meetings is $12 and $40. 
Adrian Quarterly Meeting has 1000 mem- 
bers, of whom the annual attendance at New 
York is only ten. The subject was referred 
to a large committee. 

An acceptable epistle was received from 
our Friend Edith Griffith, who is engaged in 
a religious visit in Great Britain. 

On Second-day evening, writes a valued 
correspondent, 

“an interesting meeting of the Committee 
on Freedmen was held, in which encouraging 
accounts were given by the Superintendent 
and Teachers of our schools at Jackson, 
Miss., and it was decided to propose to the 
Yearly Meeting that a graded school, with a 
Normal department, be established there, 
with the hope that the institution may be 
thus made self-supporting, by educating na- 


tive teachers to take charge of the schools in 
future.” 


Further accounts are reserved for next 
week. 


TowA YEARLY MEETING opened on the 
6th and 7th inst., in much brotherly love, 
accompanied with comforting evidence of the 
life-sustaining Presence of the Shepherd of 
Israel. Details are reserved for next week. 

Western YEARLY Meetinc.—This inter- 
esting body is now in session. We trust that 
some Friends will kindly furnish the proceed- 
ings. 


ATTENTION Is CALLED to the following ad- 
vertisement for a Friend to take the place 
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now acceptably occupied by George Dixon as 
Superintendent of Friends’ Freedmen’s Schools 
of North Carolina, soon to be vacated in con- 
sequence of the need of his services in another 


field. A reasonable compensation offered. 


Notice.—A suitably qualified Friend is wanted to 
superintend the schools in North Carolina and S.W. 
Virginia, belonging to the Friends’ Freedmen’s As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, for the coming season. 
Any feeling a concern to engage in this work will 
please apply promptly to 

M. E. Searmayn, Actuary, 
116 N. Fourth St., Philada. 


sap ati 

Tue TRACHER’s Guipe To PALESTINE, containing a 
complete list of all the cities, &c. of Palestine, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are ac- 
tually known, with their most approved pro- 
nunciations, their historical interests, and all the 
references to their most important scriptural as- 
sociations, with lessons and illustrations ved 
from them. Prepared from the best and latest 
authorities, and from personal travels and exam- 
inations. By Heyry 8. Osporn. Pp. 144. Phila., 
J. C. Garrignes & Co., 608 Arch Street. 


The title so well sets forth the character of 
the book as to preclude the need of comment. 
It is a manual designed “as a stepping-stone 
to aid beginners to attain to more comprehen- 
sive works.” The article on CAPERNAUM is 
given on another page, both as a specimen of 
the “Guide,” and as furnishing material for 
an instructive Bible lesson. 


MARRIED, 

At Friends’ Meeting, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., 
Clio, on Fourth-day, the 26th of Eighth month, 
1868, ABRAHAM J. Hopson to Ann W. Garigst. 


DIED. 

COX.—Near Rockville, Ind., Sarah E., daughter 
of Exum and Emijly Cox; in the 20th year of her 
age. Although her life has been comparatively 
circumspect, yet in the near view of death she feJt 
that she was a sinner, and after agonizing conflicts 
she was blest to realize the preciousness of the blood 
of Christ, and its efficacy in cleansing from all sin. 
She was enabled to ascribe glory to the Father, and 
to exhort her companions to give up their whole 
hearts to serve the Lord. Shortly before her peace- 
ful exit she exclaimed, ‘ 

‘* Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling!” 

GAINER.—In peace, at the residence of her son- 
in-law Adam Spencer, in South Norwich, Province 
of Ontario, Can., Christiana Gainer, in her 86th year ; 
an esteemed member of Pelham Mo. Meeting. She 
removed in childhood, with her parents, from Penn- 
sylvania toCanada. She was educated a Lutheran, 
and joined the Society of Friends by convincement. 
After her marriage with Jacob Gainer, and during 
the remainder of her life, she pursued the even tenor 
of her way in the faithful support of our religious 
testimonies. The language may be applied to her, 
‘* Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.”’ 

CANNON.—At Tuscola, Ill., on the 15th of Fourth 
month, 1868, Gulielma, widow of Dr. K. F. Cannon, 
aged 64 years; a member of Bloomfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 
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HORNER.—In Marshall Co., Iowa, on the 31st of 
Third month, 1868, peacefully, and in a good hope 
through faith, Anna, wife of Joseph Horner, and 
og oad of Isaiah and Patience Hollingsworth, in 
hér 56th year ; a member of Bangor Monthly Meeting. 

MORRIS.—On the 9th of Sixth month, 1868, 
Rachel R., wife of James E. Morris, in the 43d year 
of her age; a member of Rocky Run Monthly Meet- 
ing, Indiana. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, 
much loved by those who knew her. She was en- 
abled to impart much pertinent Christian counsel 
during her illness, and she has left a comfortable 
assurance that through the mercy and merits of her 
Redeemer she has beer gathered into eternal rest. 

MAX WELL.—On the 2d of Eighth month, 1868, 
in the 35th year of her age, Ann Elizabeth, wife of 
John M. Maxwell, and daughter of Robert and Ann 
Moore ; a member of West Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. She was sustained in Christian fortitude, 
often admonishing those around her to more faith- 
falness in attending meetings and other Christian 
duties ; saying she could only commend them to the 
mercies of our heavenly Father. Having the as- 
surance that her Saviour was ever near to sustain 
her in the hour of trial, she prayed fervently that 
her faith should fail not, and that she might be en- 
abled to bear her sufferings without a murmur and 
patiently await his coming. She fell asleep in Jesus, 
leaving the sweet consolation that her prayers were 
mercifully granted. 

ELS WORTH.-— At his residence in the township of 
Athol, Prince Edward Co, C. W., on the 13th of 
Sixth month, 1868, Job P. Elsworth, aged nearly 62 
years ; a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. During a protracted illness he evinced 
entire resignation to our heavenly Father’s will, 
repeatedly saying that he could not see farther than 
the Sixth month, though his friends cherished a 
hope that he might recover his health. The cover- 
ing of serenity that rested on him seemed a realiza- 
tion of the promise, ,‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on thee: because 
he trusteth in thee.’’ At his funeral, which was a 
solemn occasion and largely attended, testimony 
was borne to his worth by one who was not in mem- 
bership with Friends, who said, ‘* We all loved him 
for his consistency.”’ 

BRAY.—In peace, on the 21st of Fifth month, 
1868, after a lingering illness, Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Bray, in her 76th year; a member of 
Henkle’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

BENBOW.—On the 24th of Eighth month, in the 
8lst year of his age, Charles Benbow, a member 
and elder of Dover Mo. Meeting, Guilford Co.,N. C. 

SINTON.—In this city, Eighth month 31st, Mar- 
tha, widow of James Sinton, in the 72d year of her 
age, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for 
the Northern District. 


FRIENDS N. Y. YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL AT UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 

The winter session of this institution will open on 
Fourth-day, the 7th of Tenth month next, and con- 
tinue 20 weeks. Its healthful location and the 
beauty of its surrounding scenery are scarcely sur- 
passed. A competent corps of teachers is secured, 
and every arrangement made to make this school 
one of the most desirable and efficieut. Application 
for catalogue and admission may be made to 

Jacos H. Vintne, Supt., 
Union Springs, N. Y. 


Teacuers’ Assoctation.—The first meeting of the 
ensuing term will be on the evening of the 23d inst. 
at Boy’s Select School, Cherry ab. 8th (south side.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Eudora, Douglas Co., Kansas.—There has 
been quite a change in the meetings in Kan- 
sas. Many Friends have come in, and new 
meetings have been established. Ours, 
(Springfield,) recently a little one, is now a 
large, interesting Monthly, composed of three 
Preparative Meetings,—Shawnee, Lawrence 
and Springfield. We have had to build an 
addition to the house, which is yet unfinished ; 
there is so much to do in these new countries 
that people really have little surplus to build 
meeting-houses and make other necessary 1m- 
provements for a while, though many are very 
willing-minded. Quarterly Meeting is held 
at our place in the 3d and 9th months, at 
Kansas in Sixth month, and Spring Grove in 
Twelfth month. It is exactly six years since 
our meeting was set up as a Preparative 
Meeting, composed of twenty-three men, 
women and children. We have now a very 
interesting First-day school, numbering 80 
pupils, a few not our members. A Monthly 
Meeting is to be opened this month at Tonga- 
noxie. Quite a large settlement of Friends 
has been formed in south-eastern Kansas, 
called the Spring river country, distant from 
us 150 miles. They have a Monthly Meeting, 
organized a year ago, when we attended the 
opening. At our last Quarterly Meeting they 
made request for another Monthly, a Prepara- 
tive and a Quarterly Meeting. The subject 
was referred to a large committee, who are to 
visit them and make report. We were there 
last year, and found a lovely body of Friends, 
—most of them in limited cireumstances. The 
trip occupied more than two weeks, and we 
slept, excepting two nights, in our wagon, as 
the houses were very small, and we had be- 
come accustomed to our travelling accommo- 
dations. 
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DEATH OF FISHES IN THE BAY OF FUNDY, 
BY A. LEITH ADAMS, M. D. 

Among all the fluctuations of opinion re- 
specting the nature of the causes to which 
the phenomena of the physical sciences are 
referrible, none in so short a period of time 
have undergone greater changes than we see 
represented in the history and progress of 
Geology. The first observers, more engaged 
in the discovery of appearances than in seek- 
ing to divine their causes, were led, by the 
wonderful but imperfect scenes constantly 
opening out before them, to infer, that the 
mysterious and extraordinary assemblages of 
strata and organic remains therein imbedded 
were owing to causes in every way distinct, 
both in kind and degree, from the laws which 
now govern the material universe. But the 
gigantic strides made in this science during 
the last half century have induced: philoso- 
phers to conclude that throughout the vast 
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periods of time of which geology takes cog- 
nizance, there has never been any interven- 
tion to the working of fixed and invariable 
laws of change. The elevation of land, dis- 
tortion and dislocation of rocks, together with 
their assemblages of organic remains, were 
considered by the early observers to have 
been brought about by sudden and violent 
oscillations of level, earthquakes and diluvial 
agencies far exceeding both in extent and in- 
tensity any similar phenomena of which 
history has preserved records. But the 
modern progress of enlightenment has greatly 
modified such opinions, and now geologists, 
not content with the speculations of their 
predecessors, are earnestly endeavoring to 
interpret the Great Stone Book by compar- 
ing the former mutations in the earth's sur- 
face with those of our own times, and thus 
the science is being gradually divested of the 
supernatural appearances and fanciful con- 
jectures, which, for many years, not only en- 
compassed but also retarded its advancement. 
Even the simple enumeration of the dis- 
coveries which of late years have brought 
about this grand revolution in the thoughts 
and opinions of the modern school of geolo- 
gists would far exceed our limits; we will 
therefore elucidate the subject by an example 
which came under our own notice, and 
attempt to show the reader that many similar 
appearances among the rock formations may 
possibly have been occasioned by similar causes. 

In the Bay of Fundy, opposite the Island 
of Grand Manan, there is a large gap in the 
coast-line named Passamaquody Bay, into 
which several fair-sized rivers drain. One, 
called the Magagudavic River, is reached by 
means of a long fiord of several miles in 
length. Ata short distance westward, there 












is a small creek named Anderson’s Cove, 
formed in the trappean rocks of which the 
coast-line is composed. These beds are con- 
sidered by geologists as belonging to the Devo- 
nian or Old-Red Sandstone formations of 
Southern New Brunswick. Anderson’s Cove 
is, in fact, the sea-ending of a ravine down 
which runs a small stream into a very muddy 
lagoon of upwards of 1,300 feet in circum- 
ference. The latter is oval in shape, and 
communicates directly at high tide with 
Anderson’s Cove by means of a narrow and 
rocky channel, filled with masses of amyg- 
daloid trap, fragments of which are mixed 
with the mud forming at the bottom of the 
lagoon. There is a beach of sand in front of the 
lagoon, besides a sea-wall formed of sand and 
masses of rocks and stranded: logs of wood 
piled in disorder along the shore ; so that, ex- 
cepting during furious gules, the only direct 
communication with the lagoon is by the 
passage just mentioned. During high tide the 
waves rush up this channel with force, stirring 
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up the mud of the lagoon, when the water in 
the basin frequently assumes almost the con- 
sistency of pea-soup. Thus the lagoon is a 
shallow morass of brackish water at low tide, 
receiving a constant supply of ‘fresh water 
from the stream which is depositing its debris 
on the slimy bottom; moreover, land-shells 
and other organic remains are being con- 
veyed by the stream or washed by the rain 
into the basin, whilst on the other hand the 
powerful tidal wave of the Bay of Fundy 
brings up quantities of marine Mollusca, 
Radiata, ete., remains of which strew its 
bottom and sides. Such, in all probability, 
has been the usual state of matters in this 
quiet corner of the bay for unreckoned ages, 
broken only at long intervals by occurrences 
such as we shall now describe. 

On the 24th of September, 1867, a very 
heavy gale from the west blew directly into 
Anderson’s Cove, and more especially on the 
entrance of the lagoon at the eastern end. 
The result was, that the mud became dis- 
turbed to an unusual extent, and the amount 
of the water in the area was doubled in 
quantity. During the gale enormous num- 
bers of dead fish were seen floating on the 
surface of the turbid waters of the morass, 
and on the following morning, when the hurri- 
eane had subsided, a spectacle presented 
itself, baffling anything of the kind observed 
by the residents on previous occasions. The 
entire lagoon, from its entrance to the limits 
of the tide, was covered with dead fishes. 
The species, with the exception of a few 
mackerel and New York flounder, was found 
to be the young of the American herring 
( Clupea elongata) averaging about six inches 
in length. This fish is said to spawn in the 
neighborhood, and usually large shoals had 
been observed for some weeks previously in 
and about Anderson’s Cove. The author 
chanced to be in the vicinity about a fortnight 
after the occurrence just mentioned, and, 
when on his way to the scene of the disaster, 
was made uncomfortably aware of the prox- 
imity even at the distance of two miles, by an 
intolerable stench from decomposing fish, 
contaminating the atmosphere in every direc- 
tion for five miles around Anderson’s Cove. 
The smell was found to emanate not only 
from the latter, but also from the fields 
around, where many cart-loads had been de- 
posited by the farmers; nevertheless the 
quantities of rotting fish around the margin 
of the lagoon seemed very little diminished 
by the amount taken away for manure, not 
to mention what had been consumed by the 
flocks of gulls and crows which were feeding 
sumptuously on their remains. 

After skirting the shore of Anderson’s 
Cove we reached the entrance of the narrow, 
tortuous passage leading to the lagoon; here 
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the first traces of the disaster were manifested 
by enormous quantities of fishes, impacted 
between and among the fallen masses of rock, 
which were literally besmeared all over with 
the crushed flesh and bones of herrings, whilst 
the sides and bottom of the lagoon were 
covered with their entire and mangled re- 
mains, forming heaps several feet in depth, 
more especially in places where there had | 
evidently been eddies, whilst the limits of the 
tide were distinctly marked by a pile of their 
bodies which fringed the basin of the lagoon. 
On the muddy bottom they lay as thick as | 
herrings in a barrel, interspersed with re- 
mains of crabs, ‘lobsters, sea-mussels, and 
other shells, together with enormous numbers 
of the dead bodies of star-fish, ete. 

A friend, who resides in the neighborhood, 
suggested that the shoal had been chased into 
the inclosure by sharks, or other predaceous 
fishes, and were subsequently suffocated by 
the muddy waters of the lagoon. But the 
mangled remains in the passage and shallow 
water in Anderson’s Cove, together with the 
fury of the gale, rather seemed to indicate 
that the vast assemblage, getting into shallow 
water, and under the influence of the break- 
ers, were driven pell-mell up the passage and | 
against its rocky sides into the lagoon, where 
the survivors perished from the combined 





fury of the waves and the muddy waters. 
During our examination of the bottom of 
the lagoon it was apparent, even in the short 
space of time that had elapsed since the gale, 
that many of the fishes had been completely 
covered over by mud conveyed or re-disturbed 
by every tide, and deposited also from the 


water-shed around the morass. No doubt at 
that rate the whole of the organic remains, 
before long, became buried in the soft mire, 
and perhaps some geolocist, in the far distant 
future, will be speculating on the cause or 
causes which brought about such a vast con- 
gregation of marine and land animals in so 
limited an area, just as he now theorizes on | 
the probable causes of those vast assemblages 
of fossil animals he is accustomed to observe 
in many rock formations. For we have only 
to suppose one or more geological epochs to 
have passed away, and a slight elevation of 
the land, when, if a section were made of the 
spot where this lagoon now stands, there 
would be found an alluvial deposit on the 
surface, succeeded by a sedimentary stratum 
containing fragments of the Devonian trap- 
rock of the neighborhood, accompanied by 
the vast assemblage of organic remains just 
described, and followed, perhaps, by similar 
objects at greater depths, succeeded, no doubt 
by traces of the Glacial epoch, which are so 
vividly portrayed on the surface of the sur- 
rounding country at the present day; and 
lastly, the old Devonian conglomerate in 
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which the lagoon now stands. And whilst 
each will supply memorials of its own pecu- 
liar but relatively distant epochs, none will 
furnish more lasting and wonderful phe- 
nomena than the deposit which contains the 
fishes destroyed during the gale of the 24th 
of September, 1867. 

Occurrences similar to that just described 
are apparently not common, at least along 
the coast of the Bay of Fundy, but enormous 
shoals of herrings and other fishes are met 
with at stated seasons, so that the accident of 
the 24th of September might occur again any- 
where under the same favorable conditions. 
Moreover, it may be pretty confidently sur- 
mised, that the fish stranded in the lagoon 
were but a very small portion of the original 
shoal which entered Anderson’s Cove, and 
thus, supposing the locality had been’.many 
times larger, there would have been no dimi- 
nution in relative density of the dead fishes 
on its area. 

Another example is recorded in the Jour- 
nal of the Geological Society of London.* 
Thousands of dead fishes, thrown on the coast 
of Madras, were afterwards enveloped in sand 
and mud along with other marine animals 
and plants, so as to form a densely packed 
stratum of fishes, ete., of unknown breadth, 
but extending fora vast distance along the 
coast-line. The fishes were supposed to have 
been destroyed by the enormous fall of rain 
from the south-west monsoon, rendering the 
sea-water less saline. Be that the cause or 
not, it is by such facts as these, compared 
with similar phenomena of by-gone epochs, 
that the geologist is enabled to arrive at just 
conclusions, and it is in this way that the sci- 
ence of geology is progressing.—American 
Naturalist. 


Saeed 
DO YOU FOLLOW THE DRAWINGS OF GOD’s 
SPIRIT ? 


. Two sisters, Adeline and Maria, intended 


to take part in a ball. During the preced- 
ing night Adeline dreamed that she and her 
sister were in a splendid saloon. While all 
present were happy, enjoying the gayeties of 
the ball, she could not participate in it, feel- 
ing so very unhappy. ‘Then her sister came 
up to her and reproached her for putting on 
such a serious and gloomy countenance, 
while she continued looking out at a distant 
graveyard, whose white tombstones. were 
gleaming in the light of the moon. Feeling 
herself weak, she sank into the arms of her 
sister. Being carried into an adjoining 
room, she was placed in front of a mirror in 
which, to her great alarm, she beheld her 
extreme paleness. In vain the physician 
tried to open one of her veins. She grew still 
more pale,—and died. This remarkable 


* June, 1862. 
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dream made Adeline feel very serious next 
morning, being greatly concerned about the 
scenes she had witnessed in her dream, and 
hence she felt no inclination to attend the 
ball. But her sister, to whom she had re- 
lated her dream, laughed her to scorn for 
suffering herself to be thus disquieted by a 
dream, and gave her no rest until she con- 
sented to go to the ball. Unable, however, 
to banish the dream from her mind, she grew 
still more sad. Then Maria stepped out of 
the dance and reproached her in the same 
terms she had employed in thedream. Ade- 
line was terrified, but said nothing in reply. 
In order to dissipate her thoughts, she joined 
in with the dance, and thus stifled the voice 
of conscience. She next stepped up to a 
window, and by the light of the moon she 
beheld a graveyard at a distance, which she 
pointed out to her companion, and then glee- 
fully returned to join the whirling mazes of 
the dance. Having by this time forgotten 
everything else, her sole desire was complete- 
ly to empty the cup of joy. Presently a dis- 
turbance occurred in the saloon. Adeline 
having fainted away, was carried into an ad- 
joining room. Maria, while holding her 
head, beheld in a mirror in front of them the 
death-like countenance of her sister, and now 
she remembered the dream, and was terrified. 
Adeline grew more and more faint. The 
physician’s aid proved in vain, and in this 
condition she died. Often before this she had 
been seriously impressed by the warning 
voice of faithful ministers and various death- 
bed scenes, but nothing was strong enough 
to break the bonds of her youthful levity.— 
Moravian. 


~ CHILDREN’S CORNER. 





BESSIE BELL. 


Dear mother, why do all the girls 
Love little Bessie Bell ? 

I’ve often thought it o’er and o’er, 
And yet I cannot tell. 

My favorite cousin always was 
Dear gentle cousin Bess ; 

But why the girls all love her so, 
Indeed I cannot guess. 


She’s not so pretty, half, as Kate, 
Her hair don’t curl like mine ; 

Candies and cakes she never brings 
To school, like Caroline. 

She has no garden large and fine 
Like Amy, Grace, and Jane, 

No coach like Rose, to take us home, 
When falls the snow or rain. 


She’s no piano like Christine, 
Nor harp like Julia May ; 

Parties she never had but one, 
That on her last birth-day. 

Money she never seems to have, 
She has not one silk dress ; 

Why is it, mother, all the girls 
So love dear little Bess? 


They hear her gentle voice, my child, 
And see her mild soft eye, 

Beaming around on every one 
With love and sympathy. 

They see her striving every hour 
For others’ happiness ; 

These are some reasons why the girls 
So love sweet little Bess. 

She never speaks an unkind word, 
She’s never passionate : 

I never knew her to complain, 
Or tease, or scold, or fret. 

She’s lowly in her own esteem, 
She’s gentle, kind, and true ; 

The blessed Bible is her guide, 
Its laws she keeps in view. 

The widowed mother’s heart she cheers 
By love and tenderness, 

And by her daily walk with God, 
And growth in holiness. 

Sweet Bessie is a Christian child, 
She loves the Saviour dear; 

One of the lambs of his own flock, 
She has no want or fear. 

Money which other children spend 
In candies, toys, and cake, 
She carries to the poor and sick,— 
She loves them for Christ’s sake. 
Poor old black Dinah down the lane, 
She reads to every day, 

And ne’er forgets it—though sweet Bess 
Is very fond of play. 

And now, my little daughter dear, 
Would you be loved like Bess, 

Go, ask of God to change your heart 
From pride and sinfulness. 

Better than beauty, rank or gold, 
To be like little Bess, 

Clothed in the spotiess garment 
Of the Saviour’s righteousness, 

— Youth’s Penny Gazette. 


THE DOG WHO WAS A GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Badger was the name of a butcher’s dog. 
He had care of the cattle kept in a pasture a 
little way out of town. Every morning Bad- 
ger trotted off to look after them. He would 
run round the pasture, stop, look at the cows, 
as if counting them; then lie down so as to 
keep all in sight, and there stay till dusk, 
when he quitted his charge, and trotted home. 

One day, as he went along, a pitiful ery 
stopped him. “ What is that?’ thought 
Badger, pricking up his ears and running to- 
wards a bush by the side of the road. There 
what should he see but a poor dog with a 
deep gash in his thigh. The wound was 
clotted with blood and caked over with dirt, 
and the poor thing was half dead with hun- 
ger. When he saw Badger’s honest face he 
took courage, and with a groan he as much 
as said, “ Pity me, please, and help me, good 
fellow.” 

Badger was not a dog to say “No” to that; 
so he licked the sore, and then tried to help 
the dog up. But walking was out of the 
question. After a step or two, he fell back 
with a piteous moan. “ What is next to be 
done ?” thought Badger. 
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Well, he set off as hard as he could go. 
On reaching home, he went to find his sup- 
er. The platter wasempty. So he marched 
into the shop, wagging his tail, and showing 
extra fondness for his master. Pretty soon 
he put his forepaws on the stall, and seized a 
choice piece of meat. 

“Will you please let that alone and be 
off?” cried the butcher. Badger did not 
sneak away like a thief, not he; he kept his 
hold on the meat, and ran up to his master, 
asking, as plainly as dog could, for leave to 
keep it. “ What, take six pounds of nice 
- beefsteak like that, Badger!” Badger did 
not budge. The butcher took it from the 
dog and put it back on the stall. Poor Bad- 
ger gave one mournful look, and turned 
towards the door with a low howl. 

“What does Badger mean?’ asked his 
master, for Badger was never caught stealing 
in all his life. ‘“ Badger!” called his master. 
Back he came, and the butcher gave him his 
meat. The dog jumped for joy, and bolted 
out into the street. His master followed. 
He took it to the sick dog. Oh, what a sup- 
per he had! and Badger finished it. Then 
they went to sleep side by side under the 
bush. 

Early the next morning Badger came home 
with a dog on three legs. He offered him 
his kennel. He ran round and brought in 
all the bones and scraps he could find for a 
breakfast. Then he trotted to the pasture, 
but came back two or three times during the 
day to see how his poor friend fared. The 
butcher, not willing to be behind his dog in 
kind offices, washed the stranger’s wound. 
In a few days he was quite well, and Badger 
took him to pasture. What frolics they had! 
Badger was the happiest dug in the world. 

Did the butcher keep Badger’s friend? 
Yes; and he built a new kennel big enough 
for both.—Child’s Paper. 


PSALM XXIII. 
DOMINUS REGIT ME. 


He is my Shepherd, I his sheep; 
I do not want to know 

Whether the way be soft or steep 
By which I am to go. 

If green and smooth the mountain be, 
I need not ask for more; 

If stony, he will carry me, 
As he has done before. 

He is my Shepherd, I his sheep; 
We travel ouward still, 

By pools where water lilies sleep, 
By many a quiet hill; 

I feed in many a grassy dell; 
I drink the waters clear; 

The gracious voice I kuow so well 
Is music to my ear. 

He is my Shepherd, I his sheep ; 
I wandered once, I know ; 

I heard him on the mountains weep 
That I should leave him so. ; 
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I trembled as I faintly guessed 
A sorrow so divine, 

For as he clasped me to his breast , 
The blood gushed forth on mine. 


He is my Shepherd, I his sheep ; 
Aud what if death be near? 
The shadows up the valley creep, 
And yet I do not fear ; 
As closer to his side I cling, 
I feel the cross so true, 
With which his love was pledged to bring 
And safe has brought me through. 


He is my Shepherd, I his sheep; 
We journey on and on; 

At last the smile upon his lips 
Shall tell me all is won. 

The table that he spreads for me 
My foes shall all behold, 

And in these trembling fingers see 
His cup of royal gold. 


The cup he put so gently by 
When death was drawing near, 

He freely fills for such as I, 
And tells me not to fear. 

And for those funeral odors shed 
Upon his dying brow, 

He pours the oil of joy instead 
On each disciple now. 


Shepherd! Good Shepherd! turn and see! 
I follow far behind ; 
Thy voice of mercy calling me 
Comes borne on every wind. 
Set wide thy Father’s open door, 
That I the light may see, 
And in his house forevermore 
At last abide with Thee. 
—Sunday Magazine. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 15th inst. 

Great Brirain.—The new American Minister had 
his first formal interview with the Foreign Secre- 
tary on the 9th. He presented his credentials to 
the Queen, who had returned from the Continent, 
on the 14th. The Daily News, commenting on his 
mission, says that difficult questions are to be 
treated ; but England has given abundant proof of 
good faith, while the United States Government, in 
sending Reverdy Johnson to that country, shows its 
desire to settle pending disputes, and such dispo- 
sition is the best guarantee that negotiations will be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The 7imes has pubtished another long article on 
the Chinese-American treaty, mainly discussing the 
views advanced by other metropolitan journals. 
The tone, judging from the brief synopsis trans- 
mitted by telegraph, would appear to be somewhat 
querulous and arrogant. It declares that the British 
policy in China has been one of peace, submitting 
to aggression, disregard of treaties, fraud, ill-faith, 
and evasion, until leniency is interpreted at Pekin 
as fear. After having ‘‘jockeyed’’ England into 
quelling the Taeping rebellion, the Chinese now 
send a mission to defer indefinitely the clause of the 
treaty of Tien-tsin opening the empire and admit- 
ting civilization. They must be told, if they want 
war, that while England desires peace, actual trea- 
ties must be enforced, and no step further will be 
taken till this is done. They will then submit and 
there will be peace. In conclusion, it declares that 
only the rulers of China desire exclusion, while the 
people want free intercourse, and England should 
sustain this wish of the people against the rulers. 
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IRELAND.—The Archbishop of Armagh, (estab- 
lished Church,) in arecent visitation of his diocess, 
declared his opinion that the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church would cause aWissolution of the 
Union and make Ireland a separate State. 


France.—The usual annual camp and review of 
troops had taken place at Chalons, and reports that 
the Emperor had made a warlike speech on the oc- 
casion, occasioned some uneasiness, but the report 
was officially contradicted. No special reason for 
apprehension is apparent, yet evident doubt pre- 
vails, shown in Paris by depression in the funds, 
and in diplomatic circles in London the situation is 
said to be summed up in the declaration, “‘ There is 
no fear of war, though it may begin to-morrow.”’ 
The German papers profess to be more confident of 
peace, but France is said to have refused the final 
demand of the Italian ambassador for the recall of 
the French troops from Rome, and Spain has pro- 
posed to cement an alliance with France by sending 
30,000 soldiers to Rome. This proposition, and an 
interview which haa been arranged to take place at 
Bayonne between the Emperor and the Queen of 
Spain, are regarded as foreshadowirg an alliance 
which would enable France, if engaged in war, to 
relinquish to Spain the care of the Papal dominions. 
It is rumored, also, that Prussia intends to annex 
the Grand Duchy of Baden. 


Germany.—A dispatch from the Prussian Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, to the Prussian Minis- 
ter at Paris, has been published, announcing that 
the king had issued an order for reducing the army 
to 126,000 men. This action, it is declared, is in- 
tended to give a new pledge of moderation, and to 
show confidence in the prospect of peace. 


TorKey.—The Sultan has accorded permission for 
Admiral Farragut’s flagship to pass the Dardanelles 
and enter the Bosphorus; an unusual concession, 
intended as a compliment to the Admiral as a repre- 
sentative of the United States. 


Sovra Amurica.—Later advices from Rio Janeiro, 
received in Europe, represent,that after the evacua- 
tion of Humaita, a detachment of Paraguayan 
troops were surrounded in Gran Chaco, and surren- 
dered unconditionally with all their stores and 
artillery. The fortifications at Humaita have been 
demolished, and the Allies were marching to besiege 
tke new position of Lopez on the Tebicuari, where 
the fleet of iron-clads had already arrived and com- 
menced a bombardment. 

The greater part of the western coast of South 
America was visited about the middle of last month 
with an appalling earthquake, causing very great 
destruction of life and property. From the 13th to 
the 16th ult., the whole region from Cape San Fran- 
cisco in Ecuador to the southern part of Chili, and 
extending about 109 miles inland, experienced a 
succession of shocks, some of which were of un- 
usual violence and duration, lasting five or six 
minutes. A number of towus were nearly, and 
some wholly destroyed, the buildings not levelled 
being so injured as to require demolition. At 
Arequipa, not a single house was left habitable, 
although, as ‘they were built very solidly and only 
one story high, they resisted the shock long enough 
to allow some of the inmates to escape; yet it is 
supposed that at least 2000 persons perished, in- 
cluding nearly all those in the hospitals and prisons. 
At Arica, the houses shook violently, the earth 
opened in several places in long fissures from one to 
three inches wide, whence issued dust and stifling 
gas. Three successive undulations were felt, in- 
creasing in force, and these were followed by other 
shocks at short intervals. The people fled to the 





neighboring hills. The water in the harbor receded, 
carrying out the shipping, and then returned in a 
tremendous wave, which shattered the stone pier 
or mole, rolled over the ruined city, sweeping away 
everything in its course, and left many vessels high 
on land, The U. 8. steamer Wateree was lodged a 
quarter of a mile inland, and the U. 8. storeship 
Fredonia was totally wrecked, and all the crew lost 
except five, who were on shore. Many lives were 
lost on other vessels. At all points along the coast, 
a similar terrible wave or succession of waves oc- 
curred, doing more or less damage, and at Callao, a 
fire on the night of the 14th, which consumed near- 
ly sixty buildings, added to the calamity. Iquique 
was almost totally destroyed by the earthquake and 
inundation combined. In the region about Quito, 
the most violent shocks were felt on and after the 
16th ; several small towns were reported totally de- 
stroyed, and in Quito a large proportion of the 
buildings were in ruins. It is estimated that over 
30,000 lives were lost in all, and that property 
valued at $300,000,000 was destroyed, while 300,- 
000 persons were homeless and lacking food. In 
one instance, a lake is said to occupy the former 
site of atown. In Chili, the earthquake appears to 
have been less violent than in Peru, the principal 
damage being caused by the sea wave. Cuzco, 
Puno, and other places in the interior of Peru, so 
far as is known, had escaped; but the mining 
region of Huancavelica, nearer the coast, is said to 
have suffered greatly. The Peruvian government 
was making great exertions to furnish provisions, 
&c., to the sufferers, and was efficiently aided by 
many private persons. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt for 
the Ist inst. shows a total of $2,607,942,285, besides 
$35,314,000 of 6 per cent. bonds issued to the 
Pacific R. R. Co., making altogether $2,643, 256,25. 
The cash in the Treasury amounted to $107, 641,972; 
hence the excess of debt over cash in hand was 
$2,535,614,313, an increase over the account of the 
previous month of $12,079,833. A part of this in- 
crease is due to the payment for the Alaska pur- 
chase. 

A postal convention has been concluded between 
the United States and Great Britain, for establish- 
ing mail communication from this country to the 
British East Indies and the settlements near the 
mouth of the Red Sea, by means of the steamers 
plying respectively between San Francisco and 
Hong Kong, and between Hong Kong and Singapore, 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Aden. It is to go 
into effect 11th mo. Ist, 1868. Postage on letters 
posted in the United States to any part of the re 
gions named, will be 10 cents per half ounce; two 
cents each on newspapers, and eight cents per four 
ounces or fraction thereof on books, patterns andl 
samples. Prepayment is obligatory on newspapers, 
books and patterns; letters unpaid or insufficiently 
paid will be forwarded, and charged, on delivery, 
20 cents per single rate, together with a fine of 12 
cents. On similar letters received in the United 
States, 10 cents per single rate and 12 cents fine 
will be charged. The Post-office Department of 
each country retains all the postage it collects, 
whether for paid matter sent or unpaid matter re- 
ceived. 

The members of the Chinese Embassy, who have 
been for some time in this country, and who, since 
their formal reception at Washington, have visited 
various points of interest, sailed for England on 
the 8th inst., in the steamship Java, from New 
York. They hope to conclude‘with the kading 
governments of Europe, treaties similar to that 
recently made with the United States. 


